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From the Edinburgh Review. 
RIGHTS AND CONDITION OF WOMEN. 


The theory of the mental equality of the sexes, 
has not wanted eminent supporters. Plato says 
there is no natural superiority of man over wo- 
man, except in strength. Professor Dugald 
Stewart is of the same opinion, and thinks that 
the intellectual and moral differences which we 
observe, are only the result of education. Vol- 
taire thinks that women are on a level with men 
in every talent but invention. With all due de- 
ference to these high authorities, we cannot sub- 
scribe to their views. 

It will not be denied, that, be they assignable 
to education or nature, great differences do exist 
between the moral and intellectual characteristics 
of the two sexes. 

Of these differences, the following appear to 
us to be the most remarkable :—Women have 
less of active, and more of passive courage than 
men, ‘They have more excitability of nerve ; 
and with it all those qualities which such excita- 
bility tends to produce. They are more enthu- 
siastic—their sympathy is more lively—they 
have a nicer perception of minute circumstances. 
Whether, as stated by Professor Stewart, they 
have greater quickness and facility of- association, 
may, we think, be reasonably doubted. They 
are certainly not superior to man in those powers 
of association which produce wit, though they 
often possess them in an eminent degree. They 
are inferior in the power of close and logical 
reasoning. They are less dispassionate—less 
able to place their feelings in subjection to their 
judgment, and to bring themselves to a conclu- 
sion which is at variance with their preposses- 
sions, ‘They have less power of combination 
and of generalisation. ‘They are less capable of 
steady and concentrated attention—and though 
their patience is equal, if not greater, their perse- 
verance is less. 

Such appear to us to be the principal mental 
differences between men and women. Some 
will be disposed to extend the list, and others to 
abridge it; and there will, perhaps, be scarcely 
any to whom some instance will not occur of in- 
feriority or superiority at variance with the pre- 
ceding statement. But it must be remembered, 
that amidst the infinite diversities of mental phe- 
nomena, it is impossible to lay down any rule 
from which there will not be some exceptions— 
and that our judgment must be guided by the 
Majority of cases. 

Now, if the prevalence of these diversities be 
admitted, in-what respect, and to what extent, 
may any of them be attributed to the influence of 


education? ‘I‘his is necessarily a difficult ques- 
tion. The art of education, like that of medi- 
cine, avails itself of the instrumentality of nature; 
and, inasmuch as the best education is that which 
co-operates with nature most unobtrusively and 
closely, and exhibits the slightest evidence of 
artificial deviation, so will the operations of edu- 
cation and of nature be almost undistinguishably 
combined where each has worked most benefi- 
cially. ‘To say, not with re~pect to individuals, 
but universally, that certain mental qualities arise 
exclusively from natural temperament, and that 
education has absolutely no share. whatever in 
their development, is impossible; but it can at 
least be said, that with respect to some qualities, 
the influence of education is imperceptible, and 
can have conduced to them (if at all) in a very 
slight degree. Such, for example, are woman’s 
superiority in passive courage—greater excita- 
bility of nerve—warmer enthusiasm, and livelier 
sympathy. On the other hand, there are quali- 
ties on which the prevailing influence of educa- 
tion can with more probability be admitted. 
Such are the nice perception of minute cireum- 
stances— and the inferiority in powers of gene- 
ralisation, and in a capacity for concentrated 
attention. Yet, even in these cases, we shall be 
obliged to admit to a considerable extent the pos- 
sible instrumentality of natural temperament. 
Education and habit, by contracting woman’s 
sphere of observation, induce a nice perception 
of minutie ; but delicacy of nerve, mixed with 
somewhat of that timidity which. bel to a 
sense of physical weakness, will tend to produce 
the same result. Excitability of nerve is also 
adverse to the exercise of the reasoning powers, 
and to steady and concentrated attention—though 
herein, perhaps, the influence of education is 
more clearly and extensively admissible than in 
any other respect ; and woman’s indisposition to 
generalise, is more attributable to. her livelier 
sympathy and stronger interest in individual 
cases, than to any want of training in those 
grammatical studies, to which Professor Stewart 
appears to attach undue importance. He thinks 
that the grammatical education which boys receive 
while learning Latin and Greek, “by teaching 
them experimentally the aid which the memory 
derives from general rules, prepares them for ac- 
quiring habits of generalisation:’’ and to the 
want of such training he ascribes, in a great 
measure, “ the little curiosity which girls com- 
monly discover about the causes of physical 
phenomena; for,’’ he adds, “* what is vulgarly 
called a knowledge of causes, is nothing else 
than a knowledge of general rules.” What is 
thus ascribed to girls, may surely be ascribed to 








the majority of young persons of both sexes. 
We cannot perceive that there exists among 
boys, more than among girls, a disposition to in- 
vestigate the. causes of such phenomena as are 
commonly passing before their eyes. No being 
can be less addicted to scientific research than 
the English schoolboy, or indeed to any approxi- 
mation to it; unless that name can be bestowed 
on such mechanical ingenuity as may be con- 
nected with his games. Girls are even more 
disposed to such pursuits as involve in some de- 
gree the exercise of scientific enquiry, and habits 
of generalisation, such as botany and entomology ; 
while the boy, if strong and healthy, is com- 
monly too volatile, and too fond of active sports, 
to pause and exercise his reason much upon the 
phenomena of nature. Those who do so, will 
be comparatively few ; and of these, few, if any, 
in our opinion will be found to have derived any 
impulse or assistance, even of the most indirect 
description, in the pursuits of science, in habits 
of generalisation, or in investigation of the causes 
of physical phenomena, from their grammatical 
studies in Latin and Greek. 

In discussing the effects of education it is of 
course important to consider, not what the edu- 
cation of boys or of girls is in theory, but what 
it really is in practice. Education, within the 
last few years, has attracted more than ordinary 
attention, and has undergone, and is undergoing, 
considerable improvement, and it is, therefore, 
less easy to pronounce an opinion upon its 
present state, than upon that whieh existed some 
time previously. Taking, then, as the period to 
which our observations refer, the first thirty 
years of the present century, we are of opinion, 
that in the upper and middle classes of life, the 
education of girls was, on the whole, better than 
that of boys. The majority of the boys were oc- 
cupied in learning imperfectly Latin and Greek, 
and scarcely anything else; while girls were ac- 
quiring not only languages, and perhaps music 
and painting, but such more important know- 
ledge as must constitute an essential part of every 
well-devised scheme of education, and would be 
valuable to them through life. We firmly believe, 
that in a vast majority of cases, the girl of seven- 
teen was better informed upon such subjects as 
well-educated persons ought to be conversant 
with—possessed a more cultivated understand- 
ing, and was more capable of conversing intelli- 
gently with persons much older than herself— 
than the boy of the same age. If this be so— 
and though no proof can be offered in support of 
such assertion, we confidently make it, in the 
belief that there are few of our readers who will 
not concur with us—it cannot be argued with 
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any plausibility, that to education rather than to 
nature man owes that mental superiority over 
woman, the existence of which cannot be denied. 

It thay be argued, on the other side, that this 
is true on the assumption that education ceases 
at the early age of seventeen; but that this is 
scarcely true with regard to either sex—that at 
this period, or a little later, frequently begins the 
most valuable part of a young man’s education— 
when, comparatively free from the trammels of 
strict superintendence, and the compulsory im- 
position of distasteful tasks, but animated with a 
zeal for the acquisition of knowledge, which he 
believes would be beneficial to him—he begins 
to educate himself. In this there is much truth; 
and in this sense, far from being limited to the 
period of youth, education never ceases; for 
every acquisition of knowledge by an individual 
for himself, as long as his faculties are capable 
of acquiring, may be included under that term. 
But to use education in this sense, and to reason 
upon it as if it were identical with the instruction 
which young persons derive from their elders, 
is to deceive ourselves by similarity of term. 
The education which was spoken of as suffi- 
ciently potent to vie in its effects with those of 
nature—to form the habits, to modify the charac- 
ter—is that which is caused by instruction upon 
the plastic minds of youth. No power short of 
that exerted by superior age, wisdom. and au- 
thority, or by the pressure of remarkable cireum- 
stances, can justly be deemed capable of pro- 
ducing the effects which have been claimed for 
education. But self-education—that which an 
individual applies to himself, either wholly with- 
out aid, or with the assistance rather than onder 
the control of others—is, in fact, only another 
name for the development of that intellectual 
strength with which he is endowed by nature. 
No mind can exercise on itself a power which is 
not already inherent in it. No mind, intrinsically. 
weak, can strengthen itself by its own exertions, 
‘unaided by the pressure of external circumstances. 
From whence, if not from nature, is the strength 
by which the mind, disregarding inducements to 
recreation and sloth, voluntarily consigns itself 
to painful toil? From whence, but from the 
eonsciousness of possessing such power as will 
ensure success, is the hope which invites its 
possessor to exertions by which success is com- 
manded? No: if the superiority gained by men 
is referable chiefly to self-education, we must go 
further, and admit that it is ultimately referable 
to that natural strength of intellect, without 
whieh self-education would not have been effec- 
tual. 

If the intellectual inequality of the two sexes 
were attributable to education rather than to 
nature, the evidence of inequality would be least 
apparent in those instances in which education 
has least influence. Such is that remarkable 
aptitude and ability which is termed genius, and 
which, when existing in the highest degree, is 
confessedly independent of the influence of edu- 
cation, and is even not to be repressed by any 
obstacles of an ordinary kind. If then, nature 
had bestewed intellectual gifts in equal abun- 
dance on the two sexes, we might reasonably 
expect that the number of women of remarkable 
genius—of women who have attained the highest 
eminence in literature and in art—would have 
been as considerable as that of men. But how 
stands the ease? We will not apply a severe, 
and what some might call an unfair test, and ask 
for the female counterparts in genius to those 
great leaders of their race who have been 
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mightiest in the arts of war and government; 
because the exercise of such arts is not congenial 
with female habits. We will look for excellence 
of the highest kind in the calm pursuits of lite- 
rary taste—pursuits which are as well adapted 
to the habits of women as of men, and for which 
nothing in the education of men peculiarly tends 
to enable them to excel. We will even set aside 
science, lest it should be considered too severe, 
and take for our basis of comparison poetry and 
the fine arts ; in which the sensitive and imagina- 
tive temperament, and refined and tasteful habits 
of women, might, @ priori, be presumed to give 
them an unquestionable superiority over the 
more stubborn nerve and coarser habits of man. 
Yet, though educated women are very conver- 
sant with elegant literature, perhaps even more 
than the majority of men, and many have from 
all times been rersifiers—and though the poet 
is proverbially ** born, not made;’’ and though 
there is nothing in the habits of women, which, 
so much as in the severer occupations of men, 
should tend to quench the poetical fire, or induce 
them to resist its inspiration; yet where is the 
poetess whom even partiality could place in that 
elevated class to which belong our Shakspeare, 
Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Byron? Women, 
especially in England, have written so much and 
so well, as to prove that they have no natural in- 
aptitude for poetry; and there are not a few 
(of whom some are living) who have written 
with a degree of power and beauty, which, 
though it cannot raise them to the highest class, 
or create a strong impression upon the public 
taste, ought to elevate them far above the dis- 
paraging character of mediocrity. This, there- 
fore is a fair field of competition—this is good 
ground on which to try the question of natural 
superiority. Yet, in this least masculine exer- 
cise of intellect—this department so suitable to 
their more sympathetic and nervous tempera- 
ment—although there has been excellence, yet 
that which is of the highest class has never been 
displayed by woman. 

Look, next, at the arts of painting and music. 
‘These are arts which seem to depend most upon 
qualities which are rather attributes of the female 
character, than of the sterner and less sensitive 
nature of man. They are less congenial with 
the ordinary pursuits and avocations of men than 
of women; and by the influence of education, 
especially in this country, they fall peculiarly to 
woman’s share. For twenty girls to whom 
music und drawing are a part of education, you 
will scarcely find one boy respecting whom it is 
the same. In other countries the differences 
may be less ; but still the cultivation of these arts 
will be found to preponderate on the female side. 
Moreover, these are arts which are not treated 
by women as mere embellishments. ‘They are 
pursued by many as professions—they are culti- 
vated with all the ardour which the keenest sense 
of self-interest can inspire. Yet where are the 
great names? There have been many men 
whose names will live as painters and composers 
of music, as long, perhaps, as the delightful arts 
in which they excelled continue to be appreciated 
as an important portion of the innocent pleasures 
of civilised society. But of what woman can we 
say thesame? We cannot name one whose title 
to such distinction would be ratified by the public 
voice. ‘These are plain and undeniable facts ; 
and we see not how we can avoid the obvious 
inference, that, even in those departments of the 
intellect which are most congenial with woman’s 
nature, education, and pursuits, there is not such 





an approach to equality of power, as to enable 
woman to attain those heights to which man’s 
superiority sometimes raises him. 


(To be continued.) 





From Carlyle’s Lectures, 


THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 
(Continued from No. 6.) 


Who knows but in that same ‘ best possible or- 
ganization’ as yet far off, Poverty may still enter 
as an important element? What if our Men of 
Letters, men setting up to be Spiritual Heroes, 
were still then, as they now are, a kind of * in- 
voluntary monastic order;’ bound still to this 
same ugly Poverty,—till they had tried what was 
in it too, till they had learned to make it too do 
for them! Money, in truth, can do much, but it 
cannot do all. We must know the province of 
it. and confine it there; and even spurn it back, 
when it wishes to get farther. 

Besides were the money-furtherances, the proper 
season for them, the fit assigner of them, all settled, 
—how is the Burns to be recognised that merits 
these: He must pass through the ordeal, and prove 
himself. This ordeal; this wild welter of a chaos 
which is ealled Literary Life: this too is a kind of 
ordeal! There is clear truth in the idea that a strug. 
gle from the lower classes of society, towards the 
upper regions and rewards of society must ever con- 
tinue. Strong men are born there, who ought to 
stand elsewhere than there. The manifold inextri- 
cably complex, universal struggle of these constitutes, 
and must constitute, what is called the progress of 
society. For Men of Letters, as for all other sorts 
of men. How to regulate that struggle? ‘There is 
the whole question. To leave it as it is, at the 
mercy of blind Chance ; a whirl of distracted atoms, 
one cancelling the other; one of the thousand arriv- 
ing saved, nine hundred and ninety-nine lost by the 
way; your royal Johnson languishing inactive in 
garrets, or harnessed to the yoke of Printer Cave, 
— Burns dying broken-hearted as a Gauger, your 

ousseau driven into mad exasperation, kindling 
French Revolutions by his paradoxes: this, as we 
said, is clearly enough, the worst regulation. The 
best, alas, is far from us! 

And yet there can be no doubt but it is coming; 
advancing on us, as yet hidden in the bosom of cen- 
turies: this is a prophecy one can risk. For so soon 
as men get to discern the importance of a thing, they 
do infallibly set about arranging it, facilitating, for- 
warding it; and rest not till in some approximate 
degree, they have accomplished that. | say, of all 
Priesthoods, Aristocracies, Governing Classes at 
present extant in the world, there is no class com- 

arable for importance to that Priesthood of the 
titers of Books. This is a fact which he who 
runs may read,—and draw inferences from. * Lite- 
rature will take care of itself,” answered Mr. Pitt, 
when applied to for some help for Burns. ‘ Yes,” 
answers Mr. Southey, “it will take care of itself; 
and of you too,if you do not look to it!” 

The result to individual Men of Letters is not the 
momentous one; they are but individuals, an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the great body ; they can struggle 
on, and live, or else die, as they have been wont. 
But it deeply concerns the whole society, whether it 
will set ite Zght on high places, to walk thereby; or 
trample it under foot, and scatter it in all ways of 
wild waste (not without conflagration), as hereto- 
fore! Light is the one thing wanted for the world, 
Put wisdom in the head of the world, it will fight its 
battle victuriously, and be the best. world man can 
make it. I called this anomaly of a disorganic 
Literary Class the heart of all other anomalies, at 
once productand parent; some good arrangement for 
that would be as the punctum saliens of anew vitality 
and just arrangement for all. Already, in some 
European countries, in France, in Prussia, one traces 
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some beginnings of an arrangement for the Literary 

Class ; indicating the gradual possibility of such. | 

believe that it is possible; that it will haye to be 
ssible. 

By far the mcst interesting fact I hear about the 
Chinese is one un which we cannot arrive at clear- 
ness, but which excites endless curiosity even in the 
dim state: this namely, that they do attempt to make 
their Men of Letters their Governors! {It would be 
mish to say, one understood how this was done, or 
with what degree of success it was done. All such 
things must be very unsuccessful; yeta small degree 
of success is precious; the very attempt how precious! 
There dves seem to be, all over China, a more or 
less active search everywhere to discover the men of 
talent that grow up in the young generation. Schools 
there are for every one : a foolish sort of training, yet 
still a sort. The youths who distinguish themselves 
in the lower school are promoted into favourable sta- 
tions in the higher, that they may still more distin- 
guish themselve’,—forward and forward : it appears 
to be out of these that the Official Persons, and inci- 
pient Governors, are taken. ‘These are they whom 
they ¢ry first, whether they can govern or not. And 
surely with the best hope ; for they are the men that 





have already shown intellect. ‘Try them, they have 
not governed or administered as yet; perhaps they | 
cannot; but there is no doubt they have some under- 
standing,— without which no man can! Neither is | 
Understanding a tool, as we are too apt to figure ; * it 
is a hand which can handle any tool.”” Try these men: 
they are of all others the best worth trying. Surely 
there is no kind of government, constitution, re?olu- 
tion, social apparatus or arrangement, thatd=kagw of 
in this ook so promising ry one’s scientific cutt 
sity as this. The man of intellect at the top of 
affairs: this is the aim of all constitutions and revo- 
lutions, if they have any aim. For the man of true 
intellect, as I assert and believe always, is the noble- 
hearted man withal, the true, just, humane and 
valiant man. Get Aim for governor, all is got; fail 
to get him, though you had Constitutions plentiful 
as blackberries, and a Parliament in every village, 
there is nothing yet got !— 

These things look strange, truly ; and are not such 
as we commonly epeculate upon. But we are fallen 
into strange times; these things will require to be 
speculated upon ; to be rendered j:racticable, to be in 
some way put in practice. ‘These, and many others. 
On all hands of us, there is the announcement, 
audible enough, that the old Empire of Routine has 
ended ; that to say a thing has long been, is no reason 
for its continuing to be. The things which have 
been are fallen into decay are fallen into incompe- 
tence ; large masses of mankind, in every society of 
our Eurepe, are no longer capable of living at all by 
the things which have been. When millions of 
men can no longer by their utmost exertion gain food 
for themselves, and “the third man for thirty-six 
weeks each year is short of third-rate potatoes,”’ the 
things which have been must decidedly prepare to 
alter themselves !—I will now quit this of the orga- 
nisation of Men of Letters. 


Alas, the evil that pressed heaviest on those Lite- 
rary Heroes of ours was not the want of organisation 
for Men of Letters, but a far deeper one; out of 
which, indeed, this and so many other evils for the 
Literary Man, and for all men, had, as from their 
fountain, taken rise. That our Hero as Man of 
Letters had to travel without highway, companion- 
less, through an inorganic chacs,—and to leave his 
own life and faculty lying there, as a partial contri- 
bution towards pushing some highway through it: 
this, had not his faculty itself been so perverted and 
paralysed, he might have put up with, might have 
considered to be Fas the common lot of Heroes. His 
fatal misery was the spiritual paralysis, so we may 
hame it, of the age in which his life lay 3 whereby 

is life too, do what he might, was half-paralysed ! 
The Eighteenth was a Sceptical Comeary 5 in which 
little word there is a whole Pandora’s Box of mise- 
nes. Scepticism means not intellectual Doubt alone, 
bat moral Doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, 





spiritual po. a Perhaps, in few centuries that 
one could specify since the world began, was a life 


of Heroism more cifficult for aman. ‘That was not 
an age of Faith,—an age of Heroes! ‘The very pos- 
sibility of Heroism had been, as it were, formally 
abuegated in the minds of all, Heroism was gone 
forever; ‘Triviality, Formalism and Commonplace 
were come forever. The ‘‘age of miracles”? had 
been, or pornape had not been; Lut it was not any 
longer. An effete world; wherein Wonder, Great- 
ness, Godhood could not now dwell ;—in one word, 
a godless world ! 

How mean, dwarfish are their ways of thinking, 
in this time,—compared not with the Christian Shak- 
speares and Miltons, but with the old Pagan Skalds, 
with any species of believing men. The living Tree 
Igdrasil, with the melodious prophetic waving of its 
world-wide boughs, deep-rooted as Hela, has died 
out into the clanking of a World-Macuine. * ‘T'ree”’ 
and’** machine :”’ contrast these two things. I, for 
my share, declare the world to be no Machine; it 
does not go by wheels and pinions at all! 

The old Norse Heathen hath a truer notion of 
God’s world than these poor Machine Sceptics: the 
old Heathen Norse were sincere men. But for these 
poor Sceptics there was no sincerity, no truth. Half 
truth and hearsay was called truth. Truth, for most 
men, meant plausibility; to be measured by the 
number of votes you cculd get. ‘They had lost any 
notion that sincerity was possible, or of what sin- 
cerity was. How many Plausibilities asking, with 
unaffected surprise and the air of offended virtue, 
What! am not! sincere? Spiritual Paralysis, | say, 
nothing Jeft but a Mechanical life, was the character- 
istic of that century. For the common man, unless 
happily he stood below his century and belonged to 
another prior one, it was impossible to be a Believer, 
a Hero; he lay buried, unconscious, under these 
baleful inflvences. ‘To the strongest man, only with 
infinite struggle and confusion was it possible to 
work himself half loose; and lead as it were, in an 
enchanted, most tragical way, a spiritual death-in- 
life, and be a Half Hero ! 

Scepticism is the name we give to all this; as the 
chief symptom, as the chief origin of all this. Con- 
cerning which so much were to be said! It would 
take many Discourses, not a small fraction of one 
Discourse, to state what one feels about that Eigh- 
teenth Century and its ways. As indeed this, and 
the like of this, which we now call Scepticism, is 
precisely the black malady and life-foe, against 
which all —- and discoursing since man’s life 
began has directed itself: the battle of Belief against 
Unbelief is the never-ending battle! Neither is it in 
the way of crimination that one would wish to speak, 
Scepticism, for that century, we inust consider as the 
decay of old ways of believing, the preparation afar 
off for new, better, and wilder ways,—an_ inevitable 
thing. We will not blame men for it; we will 
lament their hard fate. We willunderstand that de- 
struction of old forms is not destruction ef everlasting 
substances; that Scepticism, as sorrowful and hate- 
ful as we see it, is not an end but a beginning. 

The other day speaking, without prior purpose 
that way, of Bentham’s theory of manand man’s life, 
I chanced to call ita more beggarly one than Ma- 
homet’s. Iam bound to say, now when it is once 
uttered, that such is my deliberate opinion. Not 
that one would mean offence against the man Jeremy 
Bentham, or those who respect and believe him. 
Bentham himself, and even the creed of Bentham, 
seems to me comparatively worthy of praise. It is 
a determinate being what all the world, in a cowardly 
half-and-half manner, was tending to be. Let us 
have the crisis; we shall either have death or the cure. 
I call this gross, steam-engine Utilitarianism an ap- 
proach towards new Faith. It wasa laying down of 
cant; 2 saying to oneself: ‘ Well then, this wo:ld 
is a dead iron machine, the god of it Gravitation and 
selfish Hunger; let us see what, by checking and 
balancing, and good adjustment of tooth and pinion, 
can be made of it!” Benthamism has something 
complete, manful, in such fearless committal of itself 
to what it finds true; you may call it Heroic, though 
a Heroism with its eyes put out! It is the culmi- 
nating point, and fearless ultimatum, of what lay in 
the half-and-half state, pervading man’s whole ex- 
istence in that Eighteenth Century. It seems to 


me, all deniers of Godhood, and all lip-believers of 
it, are bound to be Benthamites, if they have courage 
and honesty. Benthamism is an eyeless Heroism: 
| the Human species, like a hapless blinded Samson 
_ grinding in the Philistine Mill, clasps convulsively 
; the pillars of its Mill; brings huge ruin down, but 
ultimately deliverance withal. Of Bentham I meant 
to say no harm. 

But this I do say, and would wish all men to 
know and lay to heart, that he who discerns nothing 
but Mechanism in the Universe, has in the fatalest 
way missed the secret of the Universe altogether. 
That all Godhood should vanish ont of men’s con- 
ception cf this Universe seems to me precisely the 
most brutal error,—I will not disparage Heathenism 
by calling it a Heathen error,—that men could fall 
into. It isnot true; it is false at the very heart of it. 
A man who thinks so will think wrong about all 
things in the world ; this original sin will vitiate all 
other conclusions hecan form. One might call it the 
most lamentable of Delusions,— not forgetting Witch- 
craft itself! Witchcraft worshipped at least a living 
Devil; but this worships a dead iron Devil; no God, 
not even a Devil! Whatsoever is noble, divine, in- 
spired, drops thereby out of life. There remains 
everywhere in life a despicable caput mortuum; the 
mechanical hull, all soul fled out of it. How can a 
man act heroically? The ‘ Doctrine of Motives” 
will teach him thatit is, under more or less disguise, 
nothing but a wretched love of Pleasure, fear of 
Pain; that Hunger, of applause, of cash, of what- 
soever victual it may be, is the ultimate fact of man’s 
life. Atheism, in brief;—which does indeed fright- 
fully punish itself. The man, 1 say, is become 
spiritually a paralytic man; this godlike Universe a 
dead mechanical Steam-engine, all working by 
motives, checks, balances, and I know not what; 
wherein, as in the detestable belly of some Phalaris’ 
Ball of his own contriving, he the poor Phalaris sits 
miserably dying !— 

Belief I define to be the healthy act of a man’s 
mind. It is a mysterious indescribable process that 
_of getting to believe ;—indescribable, as all vital acts 
|are. We have our mind given us, not that it may 

cavil and argue, but that it may see into something, 
‘ give us clear belicf and understanding about some- 
_ thing, whereon we are then to proceed to act. Doubt, 
, truly, is not itself a crime. Certainly we do not 
‘Tush ont, clutch up the first thing we find, and 
straightway believe that! All manner of doubt, en- 
quiry, exis as it is named, about all manner of ob- 
jects, dwells in every reasonable mind. It is the 
, mystic working of the mind, on the object it is getting 
_ to know and believe. Belief comes out of all this, 
above ground, like the tree from its hidden roots, 
, But now if, even on common things, we require that 
-a man keep his doubts si/ent, and not babble of them 
| till they in some measure become affirmations or 
: denials; how much more in regard to the highest 
things, impossible to speak of in words at all! That 
a man parade his doubt, and get to imagine that de- 
| bating and logic (which means at best only the man- 
iner of telling us your thought, belief or disbelief, 
about a thing) is the triumph and true work of what 
| intellect he has: alas, this is as if you should over- 
turn the tree, and instead of green boughs, leaves 
| and fruits, show us agly taloned roots turned up into 
the air,—and no growth, only death and misery 
going on! 

For the Scepticism, as I said, is not intellectual 
only ; it is moral also; a chronic atrophy and disease 
of the whole soul. A man lives by believing some- 
thing; not by debating and arguing about. many 
things. A sad case for him when all that he can 
manage to believe is something he can button in his 
pocket, and with one or the other organ eat and di- 
gest! Lower than that he will not get. We call 
those ages in which he gets so low the mournfulest, 
sickest and meanest of all ages. The world’s heart 
is palsied, sick: how can any limb of it be whole ? 
Genuine acting ceases in all departments of the 
world’s works; dexterous Similitude of Acting be- 
gins. The world’s wages are pocketed, the world’s 
work is not done. Heroes have gone out; Quacks 
have come in. nama what Century, since 
the end of the Roman world, which also was a time 
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of scepticism, simulacra and universal decadence, so 
abounds with Quacks as that Eighteenth? Consider 
them, with their tumid sentimental vapouring about 
virtue, benevolence,—the wretched Quack-squadron, 
Cagliostro at the head of them! Few men were 
without quackery ; they had got to consider it a ne- 
cessary ingredient and amalgam for truth, Chatham, 
our brave Chatham himself, comes down to the 
House, all wrapt and bandaged ; he “has crawled 
out in ps bodily saffering,” and so on;—/forgets, 
says Walpole, that he is acting the sick man ; in the 
fire of debate, snatches his arm from the sling, and 
oratorically brandishes it! Chatham himself lives 
the strangest mimetic life, half-hero, half-quack, all 
along. For indeed the world is full of dupes; and 
you have to gain the world’s suffrage! How the 
duties of the world will be done in that case, what 
quantities of error, which means sorrow and misery, 
to some and to many, will gradually accumulate in 
all provinces of the world’s business, we need not 
compute. 

It seems to me you lay your finger on the heart of 
the world’s maladies, when you call it a Sceptical 
World. An insincere world ; a godless untruth of a 
world! It is out of this, as I consider, that the 
whole tribe of social pestilences, French Revolutions, 
Chartisms, and what not, have derived their being, 
their chief necessity to be. This must alter. Till 
this alter, nothing can beneficially alter. My one 
hope of the world, my inexpugnable consolation in 
looking at the miseries of the world, is that this is 
altering. Here and there one does new find a man 
who knows, as of old, that this world is a Truth, 
and no Plausibility and Falsity ; that he himself is 
alive, not dead or paralytic; and the world is alive, 
instinct with Godhood, beautiful and awful, even as 
in the beginning of days! One man once knowing 
this, many men, all men, must by and by come to 
know it. It lies there clear, for whosoever will take 
the spectacles off his eyes and honestly look to know! 
For such a man the Unbelieving Century, with its 
unblessed Products, is already past; a new century 
is already come. The old unblessed Products and 
Performances, as solid as they look, are Phantasms, 
preparing speedily to vanish. To this and the other 
noisy, very great-looking Simulacrum with the whole 
world huzzaing at its heels, he can say, composedly 
stepping aside: Thou art not true; thou art not ex- 
tant, only semblant; go thy way!—Yes, hollow 
Formulism, gross Benthamism, and other unheroic 
atheistic Insincerity is visibly and even rapidly de- 
clining. An-unbelieving Eighteenth Century is but 
an exception,—such as now and then oceurs. I pro- 
phesy that the world will once more become sincere ; 
a believing world; with many Heroes in it, a Heroic 
World! it will then be a victorious world; never 
till then. 


(To be continued.) 





CURIOUS INSTANCE OF AVARICE. 


An elderly woman at Beaune, in the Céte-d’Or, 
although possessing property known to produce her 
an income of forty thousand, francs, lived in a 
wretched garret, lying on a flock-bed, with no other 
covering, even in the coldest nights, than an old worn 
blanket. As there was a large chest in the room, it 
was generally believed that she kept a considerable 
sum of money amassed in it. This rumour tempted 
robbers, who resolved to explore its contents. Having 
got into the room during the absence of its wretched 
tenant, they soon hroke open the supposed treasury, 
but, instead of heaps of gold and silver, they. first 
saw roll out of the receptacle a human skull, followed 
by other dry bones. ‘This unexpected display of the 
remains of mortality struck the rogues with terror, 
and they instantly fled without making any further 
search. The explanation of this extraordinary result 
exposes an instance of avarice perhaps unequaled. 
To the magistrates, who were called in on the dis- 
covery of the attempt, the old lady confessed that 
she formerly had a daughter, who died at Paris, and 
was buried in ground taken only for a limited term 
of years. When this period was elapsed she deter- 


mined, rather than pay the price to secure the re- 
mains of her daughter a perpetnal resting-place 
where they were, and which would have cost but a 
trifling sum, to have them put into a chest, and 
brought to her own miserable dwelling, where they 
had been for many years in quiet, until disturbed 
by the oot of the thieves who had broken the 
sanctuary. The rogues, it appears, have not been 
discovered ; and, for the sake of decency, the magis- 
trates have compelled the penurious woman to put 
herself to the expense of having the bones of her 
child reinterred in consecrated ground. 





MAHOMEDAN MILLENNIUM. 
Extract of a letter, dated Alexandria, March 26:— 


“The apostles of Mehemet have written largely 
of the personage, called Mehdi, evidently the imper- 
sonation of some corrupted creed of the triumphant 
reign of Christ. They say he will appear at Mecca 
in his fortieth year, march to Jerusalem, and reign.in 
power and glory, dispensing justice on earth for a 
few years, till Dejail, the spirit of evil, shall rise 
against him and overpower him. Jesus, the Chris- 
tian prophet, with 70,000 angels, shall then come to 
his aid at Damascus; all the earth shall acknowledge 
the Mehdi, and the conversion of Pagans, Jews, and 
Christians, bring about the Mahomedan millenium. 
The St. John of this revelation, is a priest who has 
already collected 35,000 followers, and calls himself 
(on the coins he has struck for the purpose) ‘the 
Imaum of the two eontinents and the two seas who 
awaits Mahomed Mehdi.’ The Sheriff of Mecca, 
the Sultan, and even Mehemet Ali are not without 
alarm on the subject of this new phase of oriental 
fanaticism.” 





The Parisian Geographical Society has awarded 
its large gold medal to Admiral Dumont d’Urville 
for his discovery in the Antarctic Circle of the two 
points of land which have been called Louis Philippe 
and Adélie. The society has also made honourable 
mention of Messrs. Doase and Simpson, for their 
discoveries on the coast of North America; of M. 
Schomburg, for his explorations in Guyana; and of 
Col. Codazzi, for his important geographical labours 
in the republic of Venezuela. 





A letter from Frankfort, in the Cologne Gazette, 
states that, during the building of the new Catholic 
church in that place, the Catholics performed divine 
service in the Protestant charch of Sainte-Gertrude, 
the Protestants having, in order to accommodate 
them, changed the hour of their ownservice. In the 
consecration of the Catholic church, which took place 
on the 27th ult., the clergyman in the course of his 
sermon expressed in strong terms his gratitude for 
the spirit of brotherly love and conciliation manifested 
by the Protestants in the Parish of Sainte-Gertrude. 





Tue No Cuercion Principte.—Last week, during 
the time Lord Waterpark and his party wére can- 
vassing Newall, they met a man driving a donkey 
cart, the man wearing a blue riband and the donkey 
decorated with the colours of the canvassers—yel- 
low; and upon being questioned why he did not 
adopt the same colours both for his animal and him- 
self, quietly replied, ** Why, { uses no coercion; we 
both does as we likes; he goes with Ais party, and 
I goes with mine.” — Derby Mercury. 





Taxine THE Census 1n Batu.—The city of Bath 
is well known to have long been the resort of single 
ladies and gentlemen of a certain age. Many of the 
frequenters were determined that not even the recent 
census should discover their ages or birth places ; 
and, accordingly, several ladies abruptly retired. for 
a few days to the nearest points upon the continent. 





But one old gentleman, who entertained an equal 


aversion to the inquisitorial enactment, contrived to 
evade it, and save himself the expense of a more in- 
convenient or remote trip, by simply arranging to 
sleep in*a hackney coach, in which he caused himself 
to be driven about all night. 





The extensive and well-known grape vine at Cum- 
berland Lodge, supposed to be the largest in the 
world, is expected to prodnce this year a more than 
usually abundant crop. The enormous quantity of 
fourteen thousand bunches have just been cut off, to 
leave room for the thousands which remain to grow 
and ripen. 





The Rev. William Black, Rector of Blaisdon, 
Gloucestershire, was a few days since convicted in 
the penalty of five pounds, for having, instead of 
making the required return for the census, written on 
the list that he considered it highly sinful to number 
the people, and referred the enumerator to 2 Sam, 
24th chap. of the Holy Bible. 





NEW BOOK. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By the 
author of “* Hope Leslie,” “ Live and Let Live,” 
&c. New York: Ha:per & Brothers. 1841. 


Miss Sedgwick’s letters, describing her travels in 
Europe, have for some time been anxiously looked 
for by the reading world. They will not disappoint 
public expect tion. They are written with all the 
vivacity, freshness, and fervour which might have 
been anticipated; and they describe not only the 
beautiful scenery, and the varying hues of society 
which presented themselves to her view, but a glo- 
tious galaxy of distinguished literary characters to 
whom she was introduced, and by whom she was 
welcomed, as she richly deserved, in the mest cor- 
dial manner. Her sketches of such characters as 
Rogers, the poet, Carlyle, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Baillie, Mr. Hallam, and others of equal note, give 
additional interest to her journal of a tour, which, 
under less favourable circumstances, she would not 
have failed to render highly attractive by her admir- 
able talents for description and narration. 





FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 


ception of visiters, under the same control and super- 


intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommocations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char- 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, ** Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. ‘Those for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to W ron nen These increased 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be a sufficient inducement for @ 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 


Danie Warp, Agent. 
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